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Buffalo, Feb. 13th, 1879. 
Oentlemen: 

The undersigned having been requested by fhe Buffalo Free Canal 
Association and others, to furnish a copi/ of the following Speech for 
publication in pamphlet, in the belief that it contains some suggestions aiid 
Hioughts of value, bearhnf upon the questions of the Freedom of our Canals 
from Tolls, and Cheap Transportation, hereby takes the liberty of direct- 
ing the same to your Committee, specially, ivith the hope that it may at 
least have some influence in shaping, not only your action upon the grave 
questions which it treats, bvt also that of the members of your body gen- 
erally, as well as the Senate, 

lam Oentlemen, 

Very Truly Yours^ 

L. P/ PERKINS. 
To Hon. HARVEY J. HURD, 

Chairman of Canal Committee of the Assembly of N. Y., and 
his associates on said Committee. 
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Mr, President and Gentlemen of the Buffalo Free Canal Association: 

The task imposed upon me this evening, is one of no ordinary 
character. While it is not my custom to make apologies, yet, in 
assuming to speak upon a subject of so much importance, not 
only to the people of this State, but to the nation as well, I feel 
,^ almost oppressed in view of the responsibility under which I am 
placed. The question naturally arises, what are we seeking to ac- 
complish by our efforts ? Is the object sought to be attained, one 
of such magnitude, as to demand the immediate attention of the 
I people of this State? In other words, has such a condition of 

\ ' X things arisen in the commercial world, as to imperatively require 
^ that the Canals of this State, shall hereafter, and for all time to 
*' come, be made free from tolls? We answer these questions in the 
- affirmative, and will endeavor to give a reason for the hope that 
ei is in us. 

I am not, unmindful gentlemen, of the recent statesman-like 
utterances of the Hon. E. C. Sprague, Hon. James Wadsworth 
Hon. Isaac I. Hayes, Hon. Harvey J. Hurd, Hon. Thomas G. Al- 
vord, Alonzo Richmond, Esq., and last, but not least, of Governor 

I Seymour, upon the subject of Free Canals. These gentlemen> 

|i have each and all, spoken in tones which cannot be misunder" 

stood by the people of this great State, as well, as that of the na- 
tion at large. They have each demonstrated in the clearest pos- 
sible light, not only the feasibility, but the imperative necessity 
of immediate action upon the subject, by the law-making power 

[ of this State. The Hon. E. C. Sprague, from his seat in the Sen- 

ate, Messrs. Hayes, Hurd and Alvord in the Assembly, are each, 

% and all entitled to lasting gratitude and honor for their efforts in 

behalf of Free Canals. They have demonstrated by facts and 
figures beyond the power of successful contradiction, that the true 
interests of the people of this State, as well as the demands of 
commerce connected therewith, east, west, north and south, re- 
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4 FREE CANALS — CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 

quire that our canals should be matle -free, at the earliest period 
practicable. 

The speeches of Messrs. Wadsworth and Richmond, before the 
Buffalo Board of Trade, are replete, not only with facts and fig- 
ures, but also with illustrations and arguments in support of the 
freedom of our canals, which discloses rare, practical, as well as 
theoretical knowledge of the subject in hand. 

Gov. Seymour too, one of the foremost, most enlightened and 
far-seeing statesmen of the age, comes nobly to the front, in his 
speech before the canal committee of the legislature of New York, 
April 9th last, in which, among otheij things, he clearly and satis- 
factorily shows, that, unless our canals are made free, the com- 
merce which has hitherto built up, and sustained our large cities 
and towns, and given our State the foremost rank in the Union, 
will be lost, and the trade which we have hitherto enjoyed, and of 
right belongs to us, will be diverted into other channels, past all 
hope of recovery. He also demonstrates the fact, that under the 
present, and past state of prosperity which our State has enjoyed, 
by reason of her commerce, the city of New York alone, has paid 
one-half of the State and school taxes of the entire State. That 
these taxes for 1876, were $8,529,174.32, and the city of New York 
paid one-half of that sum, while less than one-fourth of the people 
of the State live in that city. In other words, showing that more 
than one-half of the State and school taxes, of the counties of St. 
Lawrence, Lewis, Chautauqua, Cattaraugus, and other counties of 
the State, similarly located, and of like population, were paid by 
'the city of New York. Showing, also,^ in the same connection, 
that if the commerce of our canals is impaired or destroyed, from 
any cause, or entirely diverted into other channels, that great city, ^ 
the metropolis of our nation, would very soon lose its prestige, and 
fall into decay, by the destruction of its business, and the conse- 
quent depreciation of the value of its real estate. Then indeed it 
would no longer be able to pay, even its own taxes, saying noth- 
ing about the taxes of the State outside of its corporate limits. 
Gov. Seymour has been an advocate for Free Canals for fifteen 
years past. 

I have thus alluded to the speeches and utterances of these dis- 
tinguished citizens, because it seemed to me eminently fitting and 
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FREE CANALS — CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 5 

proper so to do, and I would respectfully recommend you and 
every other citizen of the State, to read and ponder them well. 

The position of our State, at the outlet of our great lakes, is not 
always understood or appreciated. It, by means of the Erie canal, 
is the natural, and easy channel through which to transport to 
tide-water, the vast products of those states and territories, west 
and northwest, bounded by the eastern slope of the Rocky moun- 
tains. Of all this vast and productive region, there is not one 
single state or territory, but from choice, prefers to send its surplus 
products to tide-water by this route, all other things being equal. 
It is, and has been for years past, one of the wonders of the great 
West and Northwest, why the State of New York did not go about 
it at once, and enlarge the Erie canal, and make it free of tolls, 
and thus secure for all time to come, the vast, and rapidly increas- 
ing commerce of this Western Empire. People living in that re- 
gion saw the rapid development of states; the vast acreage of 
rich virgin soil daily brought under cultivation; the increasing 
herds on a thousand hills; the building of large cities and towns; 
in fine, the development of every resource, and they naturally 
looked for some cheap and convenient outlet to the seaboard, for 
their surplus products. They first turned their eyes to the great 
lakes, and the Erie caual. But when they stopped to consider the 
enormous charges on a bushel of grain from its place of produc- 
tion to tide-water, by way of our canals, the conclusion was at 
once reached, that they could not pay these exhorhitant charges 
and compete with the grain producers of the Baltic, in the mar- 
kets of Europe. Hence, they sought other outlets. Vessels were 
loaded in Chicago with grain for Europe, and found their way to 
the Atlantic through the canals of Canada, and the river St. Law- 
rence without breaking bulk. Numerous cargoes were from year 
to year, transported to European markets by this route. Finally, 
in order to encourage and facilitate this traffic, and to make sure 
of this commerce of the West and Northwest for all coming time, 
the Canadian Government entered upon the task of enlarging her 
canals, in order that ships of a larger tonnage might pass through 
into the Atlantic. This vast work is now in progress, and will be 
completed in the near future. 

No sooner had the Government of Canada entered upon this 
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improvement of her canal system, than the State of New York 
reduced the tolls from Buffalo to Albany, from 6i cents on a 
bushel of wheat to 34 cents, and upon other products in propor- 
tion. This reduction was brought about by the most strenuous 
efforts on the part, mainly, of the Buffalo Board of Trade, under 
the leadership of the late Hon. Israel T. Hatch, and others, whom 
I might name. It is safe to say, that the Buffalo Board of Trade 
has done as much or more, to bring about a reduction of tolls on 
the Erie Canal, than all other influences and instrumentalities 
combined. I now confidently look, to the same source of influ- 
ence and exertion, to bring about through the amendment of our 
Constitution the freedom of our canak from tolls, at an early date 
and thus save to the State, the vast commerce which must come 
from the surplus products of the great West and Northwest, to 
which I have made brief allusion. 

The western merchants found by actual experiment, that they 
could not transport, either with profit or safety, their surplus pro- 
ducts from Chicago to European markets, in the manner stated. 
Hence, they sought other outlets. They listened to overtures 
from the merchants of Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New 
Orleans and Montreal. The various railroad companies centering 
in Chicago, having an eastern tenninus, held out the most flatter- 
ing inducements. The New York Central, ^the Erie, Pennsylva- 
nia Central, Baltimore and Ohio and other roads, each and all, 
through their western connections, were prepared to receive, and 
transport the surplus products of the great West to tide water at 
almost a nominal freight. These several roads, while strongly 
competing with each other, were at the same time combined 
against the water routes. To crush out the latter, seemed to be 
the primary object of the former. The western merchants, or at 
least a portion of them, entered upon new and untried experi- 
rbents with these corporations. Some by the Baltimore and Ohio, 
some by the Pennsylvania Central, and others by the New York 
Central and Erie. It was, however, soon found that these roads 
could not compete with the water routes ; money was being lost 
by all of them ; hence, combinations and counter-combinations 
were entered into for the purpose of increasing freights ; espe- 
cially at the close of navigation. The western merchants soon 
learned that they could not rely upon this mode of transit, and 
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at the same time compete with the grain growing countries of Eu- 
rope, in European markets. The route by the Mississippi River 
y to New Orleans had been tested, as well as that of Montreal ; but 

the results were found unsatisfactory, and the project mainly 
abandoned. 

I am not her«, gentlemen, to speak against the legitimate uses 
of railroads, but rather against their abuses and misuses. It is 
perfectly clear, that under no circumstances can they be made to 
successfully compete with water routes ; nothing but the high, 
and exorbitant tolls on the Erie Canal, made it possible even, for 
them to get any foothold, or control of the transportation of the 
surplus products of the great West to tide water. In confirmation 
of this statement, I clip the following extract from the recent re- 
port of the Illinois Central Railroad Company's Directors to its 
Shareholders : 

^ " Finally in regard to the competition of several years past be- 

tween water communication from Chicago eastward and the trunk 
railways — which latter determined at one time to take the traflSc 
from Illinois to the seaboard regardless of cost or profit — it is well 
settled that the inter-State railways have played a losing game. 
During eight months of water communication the facilities for 
taking by water are so much improved that the actual cost of 
water transportation to the seaboard is less than half the actual 
cost of rail transportation. 

" It is admitted that the outlays made to increase the carrying 
capacities of the railways have been improvident; and since the 
reduction of the tolls upon tlie Erie Canal, by the State of New York, 
cheap water communication is so firmly established that the effort 
* to take freight by rail during t/ie Summer mont/is hxis failed^ as indi' 

cated hy the reports of several of the leading railways. During the con- 
test, freight was carried in large volume at about half of the 
actual expense incurred. It can hardly be expected that the pub- 
lic will loan more money to renew this contest, w^hich has so seri- 
► ously disturbed the value of railway properties." 

The Chicago Times of recent date, in reference to rail and water 
transportation made the following statements: 

" No intelligent man can be made to believe that fifteen, twenty, 
or twenty-five cents per one hundred pounds can be made a pay- 
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ing rail-rate between Chicago and New York, w^hile all could pre- 
dict that every pound taken at that rate caused actual loss to the 
transporter. Grain can now be profitably transported via. the 
Lakes and the Erie Canal to New York at the rate of ten cents 
per bushel, while no railroad can afford to take it for less than 
eighteen or twenty cents, (if they can for that,) and do a paying 
business. That they have carried it for a less rate in times past 
is no proof to the contrary, and it is only a question of time, when 
they shall cease to pay dividends under it. The difference be- 
tween a water and rail-route is simply enormous. Although the 
former, as between Chicago and New York, is tw^o to one, as to 
length, yet the cost of transportation is governed by an inverse 
ratio, and is one-half less, thus constituting a proportion oi four to 
one, in favor of water. That this great difference will soon decide 
the transportation problem in favor of the water route scarcely 
admits of doubt." 

In further confirmation of these premises, I extract the follow- 
ing from the recently published letter of Governor Seymour to 
Senator Windom, Chairman of the U. S. Senate Special Commit- 
tee on Transportation Routes, <fec. In speaking of Railroads, he 
says: 

"No one thinks of them more highly than I do. We cannot do 
without them. They have uses of their own which water routes can- 
not meet. On the other hand, without water routes they will, and 
do, charge more than they should. They have cost too much. They 
cannot live unless they make pools with each other. In other 
words, they say, openly, that it is not their policy to carry for a 
low price, and thus make trade, but to carry less, and charge more. 
They can not make pools with water routes because each man \ 

owns his own boat. For this reason English railroads have 
bought up English canals to get them out of the w^ay. They have 
done this in other countries in Europe. They have tried to break 
down the lake, river and canal routes in this country. They will 
fail as to the great lakes and the Erie canal. 

"I do not know enough about the Mississippi river to speak 
about it. I hope its trade will be kept up. It may turn some 
from New York, but it will be for the good of the whole country 
if it keeps the railroads in check. There must be a steamboat 
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route froio the Mississippi river to the great lakes. It will not 
only carry much grain, but it will do much more good in kieeping 
down charges." 

The importance of a navigable route by steamboat, from the 
Mississippi river to some point at the head waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, cannot be over estimated. As Gov. Seymour says, truly, " it 
would not only carry much grain, but will do much more good in 
keeping down charges." 

This Mississippi route will always be open, and used for the 
transportation of a considerable portion of the south-western traf- 
fic. The city of St. Louis, especially, by its commandiijg position, 
enterprise, population and wealth, must continue to control a share . 
of the trade and commerce of a large portion of that country, 
drained by the Missouri river and its tributaries. But it is safe to 
conclude that the surplus products of the western and north- 
western states and territories proper will seek its outlet through 
the great lakes and the Erie Canal. 

This western and north-western region, which has been found 
to be the finest wheat growing country on the continent, com- 
prises territory sufficient to make eight states as large as the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Western merchants are still discussing the possibilities of the 
Mississippi route, in the event that the State of New York should 
fail to take off* its Tolls altogether. Yet, I am confident that we 
have nothing to fear from this source. 

I clip the following from a late issue of the Chicago Tribune^ 
bearing upon this subject : 

" The New York Uerald is at last compelled to admit that the 
ultimate policy of the State must be Free Canals, but it is not yet 
prepared to say that the time has come for putting this policy in 
force. It advocates more experiments, more cheese-paring econo- 
my, more expenses in lateral branches to be paid out of the 
revenues of the Erie Canal, more taxation of the farmers of the 
West to provide for the Canal sinking fund and interest on the 
bonded debt. We have already shown that it is a matter of com- 
parative indifference to the West, what policy is adopted by New 
York in the management of the Canals. The time has passed 
w.hen all roads led through that State, and when the nxost impor- 
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10 FREE CANALS — CHEAP TRANSPORTATION. 

tant of them all was the Erie Canal. The western merchants and 
farmers now have the option of using any one of a half-dozen routes 
to the seaboard. There are two great railroads, one of them with 
four tracks through the State of New York, itself, in direct compe- 
tition with the Erie Canal. Besides, the western shippers may- 
avoid New York altogether and send to Baltimore, Boston; or 
Montreal, if the rates to those points are more favorable than 
those to New York. There is still another route, the importance 
of which has been constantly increasing of late years, but which 
is only just obtaining the recognition it deserves. This is the 
route by w^ of the Mississippi river and New Orleans. The Eads 
jetties have been so far successful, that the dispatches have lately 
chronicled the clearing of vessels drawing over twenty-three feet 
without let or hindrance. The consequence of the removal of 
obstructions at the mouth of the river will be an immense increase 

• 

in the shipments of grain to Europe by way of New Orleans. An 
article printed in the Tribune, shows that these shipments have 
already begun to increase. In 1876 the corn in bulk shipped 
from the port of New Orleans was 1,690,393 bushels; in 1877 the 
shipments were 3,366,455 bushels. The shipments of wheat in 
1876 were 142,371 bushels, and in 1877 218,838 bushels. The rate 
of increase was more than maintained during the first month of 
the current year, in one week of which the export of grain in 
bulk from New Orleans amounted to 227,144 bushels. Of this 
grand total 137,828 bushels went to England, 25,452 to Bremen, 
20,007 to Rouen and 43,858 to Antwerp. 

These figures oz-gkl to teach the people of New York the importance of 
making the lowest possible rates between that city and the Wt^st It is not 
perhaps, a matter of much moment to the western people, whether [ 

their grain goes to Europe by one route or another, or whether 
the goods they buy abroad are returned to them by way of the 
Eads jetties, the Hoosac Tunnel, or the St. Lawrence river. But 
it is a question of vital importance to New York, whet/ier the western trade 
passes through that city or some other. In a spirit of friendly interest, 
therefore, we advise the New York legislature to encourage commerce by 
every means in its power, and to begin by reirwviiig the shackljes that 
have been plojced upon it by corrupt and avaricious public servants. The 
canal debt which was piled up by the old, ring is a burden upon com- 
merce which ought not to be imposed and will not be borne much 
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FREE CANALS — CHEAP TRANSPOETATION. 11 

longer. The western people are in no way hound to assist in removing this 
monument of local corruption, and rather than be taxed for sm^h a pur- 
V pose, they will go elsewhere than to the Erie Canal with Hieir grain and 

provisions^ 

The Mississippi route is one we bid God's speed. As Gov. Sey- 
mour says, in speaking of it above, "I hope its trade will succeed 
and be kept up. It may turn some from New York, but it will be 
for the good of the whole country, if it keeps the railroads in checks 

Indeed, we may set our heails at rest, and sleep soundly over 
this Mississippi route. It is not in our way. It can do us no harm, 
• • now nor hereafter. 

The only route which causes the people of this State any seri- 
ous apprehensions, is the Canada route by way of her canals, and 
the river St. Lawrence. Let us therefore, address ourselves to this 
point of inquiry but for a moment. It is noticeable that the move- 
( ment in this State for Free Canals, has naturally attracted a great 

deal of attention at the West, where the vital importance of cheap 
transportation is generally understood. The universal opinion 
seems to prevail, that it would not only be a wise and far-sighted 
policy for the Empire State, to Free its great Canal from Tolls, but 
also, that there is an absolute necessity for it to do so, if it means to 
retain its commercial supremacy in the Union. The Chicago 
papers are agreed upon this point. The Chicago Tribune in a re- 
cent issue upon the subject of railroad and water transportation, 
holds the following : 

"It is considered that the Erie Canal must become a Free High- 
way — as free as the lakes and the ocean. Within a brief period 
there will be a Free Highway from Chicago to Montreal and 
Quebec for vessels of the largest carrying capacity. The lakes 
and the St. Lawrence canals will offer unlimited means of reach- 
ing the Atlantic, and comparatively free of Tolls. In the winter, 
when the lakes are closed, the Mississippi river will offer Free 
navigation to New Orleans. The rates of transportation by water 
on the lakes will never probably rise above what they are now; 
indeed, so great will be the reduction when the Canadian canals 
are opened, that it is questionable whether the Free Erie Canal 
will be able to maintain more than a local traffic." 

A more encouraging view of the future of the Erie Canal, is 
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taken by the Chicago Times, which lately published several papers, 
on the transportation question, in the last of which, it discussed 
the Tolls question, and showed how the Tolls had been gradually 
reduced, until the present low scale was reached, a process which 
surely leads to the next, and final step, that of making the Canal 
absolutely Free, This step the writer thinks, will be forced upon 
this State, in the near future, if it means 1x> hold its own against the 
Canada water route; and he further expresses the opinion that, if 
the Canada ivater route is completed through the enlargement of its 
Canal system, the utmost efforts .vill be needed to enable the Erie 
Canal route to maintain itself, though it is only by practical de- 
monstration that the question of superiority can be definitely set- 
tled. The article referred to concludes as f >llows : 

" That New York has certain natural advantages at this tim3, es- 
pecially over a point like Montreal, can not be gainsaid. Her chief ^ 
advantages is that she can depend on the largest proportion of ^ 
return freight, which fact cuts an important figure, and will, for 
some time to come at least, enable steamers leaving her harbor to 
take outward freight at a less rate than lines competing from 
other ports. But this advantage is not nearly so great now as it ' 
used to be, and not only may be, but will be, oveicom? in the 
course of a few years, when it is once established that soms other 
port offers indubitable advantages for outward shipments, 



It is pleasant to record that the city of New York is fully alive to 
the situation. She is still a vast power, and when she moves with 
a will, the best results may confidently be anticipated. In a large 
measure Hie prosperity of the State depends on the prosperity of th^ city, 
and now that the Canal is seemingly in honest hands, and has 1 

ceased to be a prolific source of pickings to a powerful ring, intel- 
ligent legislation with reference to it may be looked for with some 
confidence. Although the toll at present is but a single cent on a 
bushel of grain, and that one cent cuts a very important figure, 
and it is more than probable that the necessities of New York city 
will compel its abolishment. That one cent may finally win,** 

We are therefore justified in the conclusion that the hope of the 
western merchant for the future transportation of his products, to 
tide- water, centres in the great lakes and Eri^ Canal If our state is 
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true to herself, she will listen to the warnings and admonitions 
embraced in the foregoing paragrapha 

V From the foregoing, the following propositions may be deduced, 

and considered established: 

FirsL That railroads can never successfully compete with water 
routes in transporting grain and other western products from the 
place of production to tide water. 

Second- It follows, therefore, that the State of New York has noth- 
ing to fear, either from its own railroads or from other roads, with 
western connections, terminating either in Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York or Boston, if she is only true to herself in refer- 
ence to her Canals. 

Third, The Mississippi route can never, to any material extent* 
interfere with, or effect the traffic which legitimately belongs to 
us. 

Fourth, That the Canada route, by way of her canals and the 
St. Lawrence, while it inay be regarded as a dangerous rival, can 
never compete with the great lakes and Erie Canal when the latter 
shall have been made Free from Tolls. 

Fifth, That it is the immediate, aijd imperative duty, devolving 
upon the people of this State, through its representatives, to take 
such action at the forthcoming session of the Legislature as will 
result in the amendment of the Constitution of this State, to the 
effect that our Canals shall be forever Freed from Tolls, or any 
other exactions. 

Sixth, That the great lakes and Erie Canal is now, and always 
has been, and must ever continue to be, not only the most natu- 
ral, but the cheapest and most desirable route for the transporta- 
tion of the products of the great West and North-west to the sea- 
board, and one too which will in the future be used by western 
merchants as a matter of choice, as soon as the Tolls on our Ca* 
nals are removed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and fellow citizens, let us turn our attention 
for a few moments, to the State of New York and her Canals, about 
which so much has been said, and in which her own citizens, (as 
well as the citizens of other states,) have such vital interests. Let' 
us consider the duties devolving upon each and all of u« at this 
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critical moment, as relate to the future interests of our great State, 
in a commercial point of view. Let us look at the dangers which 
threaten us and with which we are already environed, and adopt, 
at once, means for our defense. The eyes of the great West and 
Northwest are turned to our State. They are pleading that the 
great burden which has hitherto been placed upon their products 
in transit through our State, may be lightened. Shall we longer 
turn a deaf ear to their earnest appeal? Can we, with safety to 
ourselves, to our commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing in- 
terests, longer delay action? Is the State of New York in a con- 
dition, in point of wealth and population, to warrant the abolition 
of all Tolls on our Canals? Let us see: 

The construction of the Erie Canal was authorized by act of the 
Legislature, passed April 15th, 1817, at an estimated cost of $4,- 
926,73&-^ctual cost, $7,143,789— number of miles, 363. Work was 
commenced July 4th, 1817, and completed and opened October 
26th, 1825, from Albany to Buffalo, 

The business of the canal had increased to such an extent during 
the first ten years of its existence, that by an act of the Legislature 
of May 11th, 1835, its enlargement was authorized at an estimated 
cost of $23,402,863. This enlargement was completed in the month 
of September, 1862, at an actual cost of $32,008,851. By the en- 
largement the length of the Erie Canal was reduced to 350 i miles. 

RECAPITULATED. 

Actual cost of the original Canal was - - $ 7,143,789 
Actual cost of enlargement, 32,008,851 



Total cost, - - $39,152,639 

Now, gentlemen, to show you what the Erie Canal has done 
since its completion, I quote from the last and very able report of 
the Auditor of the Canals, Hon. George W. Schuyler, who says: 

*^That so long as transportation facilities are in excess of the 
needs of the country, that route which can carry the cheapest 
with profit will command the bulk of the trade, and as for cheap- 
ness, the water route by lakes and canals is beyond successful 
competition. 

" From the first opening to the close of the last season, more 
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than 170,000,000 tons, chiefly of western products, have been trans- 
ported through our Canals. This large tonnage has brought to 
the city of New York the commerce of the world, and the pecuni- 
ary advantages resulting therefrom are beyond calculation. The 
population of that city has increased from 123,706, in 1820, to 
1,046,037, in 1875; and the aggregate valuation of the real and 
personal property has increased from $69,530,753, in 1820, to 
$1,234,191,178, in 1877. 

" There has been paid to the carriers in this State, for transport- 
ing the tonnage of the Canals during the last forty years, the sum 
of $146,868,964, exclusive of tolls. 

"The merchants and warehousemen of the State have received 
from the tonnage of the Canals, in commissions and storage, at 
the lowest estimate, $100,000,000. 

"The sums realized for freights, commissions and storage have 
remained with our citizens, and have added as much to the mate- 
rial wealth of the State as though realized from the productions 
of the soil. 

"The population of the State has increased from 1,372,812, in 
1820, to 4,705,208, in 1875. 

" The aggregate valuation of the real and personal property of 
the State has increased from $256,021,494, in 1820, to $6,755,740,- 
318, in 1877. 

" The total amount of Tolls collected since the first opening of 
the Canals is $130,034,897.09, and if we add to it the amounts 
which have been paid to the carriers, the commission merchants 
and the warehousemen, it will make the enormous aggregate of 
$376,903,861, which has been realized in this State from the ton- 
nage of the Canals, without taking into the account the collateral 
benefits which must have accrued from that immense traffic." 

This is not all. Since the completion of the Erie Canal, more 
than <me hundred important and thriving cities and villages have 
been built upon its banks, between Albany and Buffalo, each form- 
ing the centre of trade, of a greater or less district of country, 
north, south, east and west therefrom. In many of these cities 
and towns, a large amount of manufacturing is carried on. Large 
mills for manufacturing flour, iron and steel, cotton and woolen 
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goods, as well as agricultural implements and wooden wares, have 
been erected, at an immense outlay, and are in daily operation, 
employing thousands of our best citizens who would otherwise be 
idle. These manufacturing establishments, with hardly one ex- 
ception, receive by canal the raw material which they manufac- 
ture, and transport the manufactured articles they produce to tide 
water, and elsewhere, in like manner. 

There is floating to-day upon the bosom of the Erie Canal, more 
than 5,000 boats of various 'tonnage. It is safe to say, that at least 
3,000 of these boats are used solely for the transportation of grain. 
Every one of these boats expend more or less money all along the 
line of the Canal, from Buffalo to Albany, every trip they make. All 
this makes business. It is an important item when taken in the 
aggregate. 

The Erie Canal has not only been the means of building up 
and sustaining the cities and towns of this great State, but it has 
also done much to settle and build up the cities and towns of the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Minnesota. Where, indeed, would this empire of the great west 
and northwest have been had it not been for the Erie Canal? It 
may be said truly, that it has been the father of the settlement 
and civilization of all that region. Consider for one moment the 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of people who have, in for- 
mer days, passed through our canal from New England, New York 
and the different countries of Europe, to their western homes. 
Have w^e forgotten all these benefits? And then, too, before the 
Erie Canal was opened and completed, property west of the City 
of Utica, either real or personal, was of but little value. Farms 
could be purchased at from $5 to $10 per acre. Wheat could be 
bought for from two to four shillings per bushel, while at the same 
time those counties bordering on the banks of the Mohawk and 
Hudson, producing the same quality of wheat, in all respects, the 
producer found a ready market at from ten to twelve shillings per 
bushel — and why? Simply because the farmers in those counties 
could transport their grain to tide water, oh those rivers, with but 
trifling expense. How was this after the Erie Canal was com- 
pleted? Lands which had been worth from $5 to $10 per acre, in 
western New York, came up to $30, $40, and in many instances, 
to $100 and $150 per acre, and every other kind of property in 
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proportion. Indeed, have we forgotton all these benefits? What 
but the Erie Canal could have produced alj these auspicious re- 
sults? 

Shall I again propound the inquiry, as to whether th^ State of 
New York is able to wipe out her Toll Sheet altogether? Look at 
this State — ^consider its position, as well as its unbounded wealth 
and resources. Having to-day a population of 5,000,000, we have 
an aggregate valuation of real and personal property of over 
$6,900,000,000. Our Canal debt has been paid down to less than 
$9,000,000. Think, you citizens of New York, that w^ are not in 
a condition, both in a point of wealth and population, to wipe out 
our Toll Sheet at once? 

It will not cost to exceed the sum of $650,000 per annum, to 
pay the expenses of repairs and superintendence of our Canals. 
Many good judges say, that these figures are too high; especially 
in view of the new order of things, recently inaugurated, and 
placed under the care and supervision of Superintendent Clark, 
who has thus far displayed unusual capacity and prudence in the 
discharge of his official duties. How, I would ask, can any tax- 
payer in the State be affected by the payment of his share of this 
tax. It is a mere bagatelle. The city of New York alone, could, 
and would, pay this entire sum, rather than loose her trade, conse- 
quent upon retaining the Tolls on bur Canals. 

It is a fundamental axiom, as well as a conclusion of experience, 
that the wealth, growth, and prosperity of our cities on the one 
hand, shields our farmers from taxes; and on the other, gives them 
markets for their products. The converse of this proposition 
must hold good, namely, the low state of trade, and great depre- 
ciation of the price of real estate in our cities, will in a short time 
throw off taxes from them, upon the lands of the farmer. This 
view of the subject must not be lost sight of in the consideration 
of the question of the Freedom of our canal navigation. What 
the State n^eds, is business. In other words, more trade and com- 
merce and Cheap Transportation; without which, no common- 
wealth or nation can, or ever did, prosper for any considerable 
length of time. 

I have already extended this address far beyond my own 
limits^ as well as the demand? of the occasion. I canaot^ 
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however, refrain from expressing, before I close, my views of the 
magnitude of this question, as well as the true and enlarged light 
in which it presents itself to my mind, as bearing, not only upon 
the commerce, of this State, but also upon the nation, as well as a 
large portion of the civilized world. Look for one moment upon 
a map of the world, and observe the particular and happy con- 
nection of the Erie Canal with Lake Erie, at the foot of our great 
inland seas. Then run the eye along this- artificial channel to 
its eastern connection with the Hudson, and down that river to 
tide water, f.-om thence out upon the Atlantic, and on to the con- 
tinent of Eui'ope, where our surplus products mainly find a market, 
and you will not be at a loss to see and understand, how import- 
ant and indispensible a link the Erie Canal, forms, in connection 
with the other channels of the world's commerce. Indeed, this 
Canal, together with the Hudson River, form one of the great 
arms of the ocean, extending from the outlet of said river to the 
foot of Lake Erie. 

Suppose the Hudson River formed the outlet of the great lakes, 
instead of taking its rise in the Adirondack mountains, and 
flowed from thence eastward on the line of the Erie Canal, and 
on, from Albany tp the Atlantic, would there be a single voice 
raised in. favor of tolling the freight which would be transported 
through it? No, it w^ould then .b.e as free from Buffalo to New 
York as it is now from Albany to the Atlantic. 

Again, you will -observe the natural and artijScial, as well as 
harmonious links which . connect all these great lakes into one 
extended and continuous chain of navigable waters, stretching 
and flowing eastward from the head waters of lakes Michigan and 
Superior, to the "Queen City of the Lakes," where the Erie Canal 
forms, its connection with the Mediteranean of America. It is a 
■ singular fact, that the distance from the head waters of each of 
these lakes, to the city of Buffalo is nearly tlie same. 

Taking this view, you will behold at the same time the rich 
and productive States, as well as the Province of Canada, on either 
side, bounded by these waters. Then stretch the eye over the 
whole expanse, from the eastern slope of the Rocky mountains, to 
the Atlantic ocean, and you will be able to form some estimate of 
the vast commerce, which now, and hereafter must continue to 
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flow eastward, through the great lakes and the Erie Canal, into 
the metropolis of the Empire State and tbe nation, and from 
thence, not only to every country of Europe, Asia and Africa, but 
to the islands of our seas and • oceans, as well. Indeed this is not 
an overdrawn picture of the reality. 

Are we prepared, or preparing as a State, to meet the demands 
of this steadily increasing coiiimerce now crowding upon us? Is 
there yet left an intelligent citizien of the State, who has bestowed 
the slightest attention to the subject, but that has reached the 
conclusion, that the Erie Ganal ought to be as Free from Tolls, or 
other exactions, as the great lakes and the Hudson river ? Is there 
any reason why this should not be so? ' 

This commerce is annually increasing in a tremendous ratio. 
During the year 1877, from January 1st, to October 1st, there was 
received of all kinds of grain, at the ports of Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland and Duluth, 100,000,000 bushels, and 
3,796,500 barrels of flour: It is anticipated by good judges that 
there will be received at said ports during the same months of 
1878, over 150,000,000 bushels of grain, and at least 5,000,000 bar- 
rels of flour. At the present rate of receipts, at the above named 
ports, and with the prospect in view of the immense crops har- 
vested, ai^d to be. harvested, the total receipts of the year 1878, 
will probably be the largest on record in the United States. The 
hike, canal and railroad interests, are all doing, and must continue 
to do, a thriving business, as a result of this encou 'aging state of 
things, while with the, heavy shipments /rom the hast to the Westjhj/ 
Canal, of all kin^s of merchandise, a large amount of money must 
be brought into circulation, giving siich an impetus to commerce 
and manufactures, that the croakers will be silenced, and the long 
looked for business revival will be an accomplished fact. 

One other important consideration bearing upon this question 
should not be lost sight of; it is this : This western and north- 
western region, from which we are to derive this commerce, is not 
more than one-tenth developed in any of its resources or produc- 
tions. Indeed, the State of New York, with all of her immense 
wealth and resources, is not one-half developed. What will be 
the resources of these vast States and Territories, at the end of the 
next decade, if the same ratio of increase continues, which hi^s 
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marked the past ten years? The answer to this question is obvi- 
ous. The vast surplus products which will then seek tide water, 
will glut, not only the Erie Canal in its present condition, but all 
our railroads as well. This immense commerce will make it im- 
peratively necessary for this State, to not only make her Canal 
Free from all Tolls, but also to enlarge the same from Buffalo to 
Albany. We mitst prepare for the future. 

I am credibly informed, that arrangements have been made of 
late by certain corporations and individuals, both in Pennsylvania 
and New York, to transport petroleum oil from Buffalo to New 
York, via. the Erie Canal and Hudson river, in large quantities. 
That some fifty canal boats have been already fitted up for this 
traffic, and a considerable number have cleared for tide water, 
loaded solely with this kind of freight. It is confidently antici- 
pated, that before the close of navigation, from seventy-five to 
one hundred canal boats will be in commission, laden with this 
new commodity, floating in the waters of the Erie Canal. 

We must keep pace with the extraordinary demand of the 
times — with the age in which we live. The unparalleled and 
varied productions of the soil of our country; the e^^traordinary 
development of our mineral resources; the extensive and enor- 
mous manufactories of cotton, woolen, iron, and other products of 
our soil and mines, have already created a necessity, for not only 
new and enlarged channels of commerce, but also of seeking out 
and openings' up, new markets in foreign countries, for both our 
agricultural and mechanical productions. And then, again, the 
inventive genius of our people, displayed in all the mechanic 
arts, has so largely increased, and multiplied improved implements 
of husbandry, as well as machinery, in all the mechanical arts, 
that all kinds of manufactured articles have been, not only im- 
proved, but cheapened to such an extent, that since our Centen- 
nial Exposition in 1876, a foreign demand has been created for a 
large amount of our cotton and other goods, as well as our im- 
proved agricultural implements and machinery. This demand 
upon us is already being complied with to some extent, as I shall 
presently show. 

Since the inauguration of the present administration of the 
general government, in addition to the usual and ordinary diplo- 
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matic and consular regulations, the Department of State has de- 
volved upon our diplomats and consuls, both in European and 
Spanish American countries, other and more specific duties per- 
taining to our commercial relations with those countries. 

These agents are charged with the duty of considering more 
carefully than heretofore, the geographical position and the re- 
semblance of the political institutions of the countries to which 
they are accredited, and our own, with a view to the cultivation 
of closer, more intimate and intelligent commercial relations, and 
how they may best enlarge and foster their trade with each other. 

By means of these agencies, and our Centennial Expositions 
our trade with these countries has not only been stimulated and 
increased, but new avenues have been opened up, with regions of 
country hitherto monopolized by England and other countries, 
greatly to the relief of the iron and coal interests of Pennsylvania, 
r the cotton fields of the Southern States, and the manufactories of 

New York and New England. 

The most marked result of these, and other agencies, stimulated 
by individual enterprise, has been the inroad made upon the vast 
trade of the cities bordering on the Mediterranean. 

The import trade of these cities average, annually, about $500,- 
000,000, the greater part of which is in the hands of the English, 
400 steamers plying regularly between Great Britain and the 
Mediterranean ports. Up to a recent date, our own share of this * 
vast volume of trade has amounted to only 20 per cent., if indeed 
it hcas ever reached that meagre proportion. At the same time 
it is estimated that our country takes and consumes nearly seven- 
ty-five per cent, annually, of the productions of the Mediterrane- 
an, which are, of course, brought to us by British ships. 

But I am happy to inform you, that a movement has been set 
on foot, whereby in the near future we shall be able to monopolize 
this trade. Already more than forty agents have been sent to the 
different ports on the Mediterranean, who are acting in harmoiiy 
with our Consuls, and the effect has been, already, to bring Ameri- 
can goods directly in contact with British manufactures. Our 
goods, with hardly an exception, have been found superior to 
theirs in every particular, and give better satisfaction to the peo- 
ple of all classes. Such has been the effect of this enterprise, that 
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orders are coming forward daily from all parts of that country, for 
every kind and grade of our manufactured articles, especially for 
railroad iron, leather, agricultural implements, and cotton goods. 
Orders and inquiries are constantly pouring in for various kinds 
of American products, which have never before been sent to 
Southern European ports. Already a line of steamers has been 
built at an immense cost, in Philadelphia, exclusively for this 
trade. 

The same may be said in reference to our increased trade with 
the South American Republics, and the Empire of Brazil. It is 
indeed, remarkable, how negligent we have been of the advanta- 
• ges our position gi,ves us over other nations, in opening a trade 
with Brazil. The United States ought to do an annual business 
with that Empire, of $150,000,000. Indeed, from present indica- 
tions, under the new order of things, to which I have alluded, we 
shall soon reach that figure. Everywhere in all these countries, 
our manufactured articles of every kind and description, when 
brought in contact with those of other countries, are found to ex- 
cel both in design and workmanship. This fact is clearly notice- 
able at the International Exposition now in progress at Paris. It 
is these Expositions which has brought the goods manufactured 
by our people, in contact and competition with those of other na- 
tions, and must tend in the near future, to place the exportation of 
the products of our manufactories, on a par with our agricultural 
productions. 

The transportation of the vast and increasing agricultural and 
other products of the West and North-west, together with the in- 
creased foreign demand for our manufactured articles of almost 
. every grade and description, has created a rivalry between the 
cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York and Boston, which 
bids fair to develop the energy and resources of those cities, to a 
degree hitherto unknown. These commercial competitors are ac- 
tually increasing their facilities. Baltimore has a line of steamers 
to Bremen, and one to Liverpool, and besides, has two lines of 
railway, both reaching into the graiji-producing regions of the 
West. In addition to this, I am informed that the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad company is preparing to open a line of steamers be- 
tween Baltimore and Barrow-in-Furness, an ancient English ea- 
port, fifty miles northwest of Liverpool. A half-dozen iron steam- 
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ships are being built on the Clyde, intended solely for the cat- 
tle trade, with a capacity each, of 1500 head. Meanwhile, at 
Philadelphia, in addition to a line of steamships plying between 
that port and the Mediterranean, another is about to be establish- 
ed between there and Amsterdam, while Boston proposes to run a 
line of eight new iron steamers to Liverpool, additional to that re- 
cently opened, each vessel to be of 3,000 tons capacity. Hence 
we see, that our rivals for the foreign trade are in earnest in their 
efforts. Shall New York longer remain idle? Can she, of a cer- 
tainty, confidently rely upon her natural advantages and be there- 
by sure of holding her commercial supremacy in the nation? She 
holds it now by a comparatively slight tenure. These rivals are 
destined iu the near future to make serious inroads upon her com- 
merce unless she arouses her dormant energies, and puts forth her 
wonted strength, clearly demanded by the exigencies of the times. 
We must have our State Constitution amended as proposed by Dr. 
Hayes in the Assembly of last session, and in the meantime, and 
until that object can be effected, let the Tolls be reduced to the 
lowest rate possible, that our trade with the West and North-west, 
shall not be diverted into other channels, and lost to the State. 
Let us be wise, and not hold a dime so near the eye as to utterly 
obscure the vision of thousands beyond. We should be careful 
and not be penny-wise and pound-foolish. Let us not be selfish, 
but public spirited in the matter, and the work will be accomplish- 
ed, and future generations will rise up and call us blessed. 

There is still another point to which I desire briefly to call your 
attention, bearing upon this question, namely, the " End men," so 
called, in other words, those who handle and deal in grain, and 
other western products in Buffalo and New York city, known by 
the cognomen of "Elevator Associations," and "Scalpers." It is 
claimed that this class of persons thrcJugh their schemes, machi- 
nations, and combinations, constitute and form a more serious 
burden upon our western productions in transit to tide water, than 
the Canal Tolls which we are seeking to get rid of. That there is 
more or less cause of complaint in this regard, I am quite well 
aware. People cannot quite understand why our commerce should 
be taxed to pay dividends on dead capital in the form of large 
elevators, both in Buffalo and New York, which are never used 
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from one year's end to another, only to form, nominally, the Capi- 
tal stock of some association, where the owner can, at stated peri- 
ods, draw enormous dividends directly from the pockets of the 
western producer, which neither himself nor his capital has ever 
earned. This is indeed an evil of no ordinary magnitude, and 
should be corrected at the earliest period practicable. Neverthe- 
less, as bad as things may, or can be, under the system complain- 
ed of, it by no means affects the main question now before the 
people, namely, the Freedom of our Canals from Tolls. When 
this shall have been done, all these evils will be regulated by the 
people, who demand it. The law-making powar of the State, 
must, and will take the matter in hand, and bring these " End 
men " into conformity with the demands of commerce, and above 
all for Cheap Transportation, This is, and must continue to be our 
watchword until the great object sought shall have been fully ac- 
complished, as it surely will be, if we are only true to ourselves, 
and the interests of the State. 

I have thus fellow citizens, seemiiigly, diverged from the sub- 
ject in hand for the purpose of showing, or rather picturing be- 
fore your minds, what is actually transpiring both in this, and 
other countries in regard to the commerce, connected with the 
productions of our soil aiid mines, as well as the increasing de- 
mand for the products of our manufacturers in foreign markets. 
This immense volume of trade and commerce, clearly shows f]is 
already stated, the imperative, and immediate necessity, of not 
only making the Erie Canal Free of Tolls, but also of increasing 
her tonnage capacity three fold at least. It is estimated by good 
judges that this can be accomplished by enlarging . the locks on 
the Erie Canal, and increasing its depth at least one foot, by 
means of which, from fifteen to eighteen millions tons of freight 
could be transported through it during the season of navigation. 
Whereas, from the opening of this Canal in 1825, to this time, it 
has not averaged 4,000,000 tons per annum. It is confidently be- 
lieved by canal men of long experience, that animal power as a 
means of propulsion of boats, cannot be profitably superceded by 
steam, until these improvements are effected. 

I have thus, gentlemen, occupied considerable time in discuss- 
iiig this most important question, now before the people of this 
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